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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 13. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


In conte> plating the common commercial, intel- 
lectual anc social features of America and Germany 
we have to consider the two countries as they now 
stand: the United States since the beginning of her 
imperialistic politics, Germany since she has developed 
into a leading exporting and naval power and into an 
industrial and manufacturing centre. 

Each is indebted to the other in important respects 
for the numerous features in common, with prospects 
of a still more combined growth. 

The United States’ indebtedness to Germany might 
be measured by the five to six millions of German im- 
migrants and the characteristics impressed by them 
on their adopted fatherland. 

Greatest in numbers the German farmer, driven 
first by religious intolerance, later by oppressive social 
conditions, found shelter here, from the Mennonites in 
1682, who established themselves and their customs in 
Pennsylvania, to those who during the last century set- 
tled in New York State, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Well informed in their profession, not 
without means usually, they brought and held their 
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Next came the skilled workmen, forming an im- 
portant element in the growing manufacturing centres 
of the East and Middle West. 

Accustomed to be subjects at home, wanting only 
freedom in the pursuit of their work and simple pleas- 
ures, they did not try to change existing conditions; 
but so great were their numbers, that many rural dis- 
tricts and many city quarters bear striking similarity 
to such found in Germany to-day. 

A particular class among the German immigrants 
was formed by the so-called Forty-eighters, political 
refugees, who were as a rule highly educated, lovers 
of philosophy, art and music. 

The German-born population of the United States 
in 1900 was 2,663,418, against 1,615,459 Irish and 
848,513 English. New York City alone numbered in 
1902 785,035 inhabitants of German descent, so it is 
not hard to understand why the United States and 
Germany show in so many points a greater similarity 
than any other two countries. 

In trade and commerce the preéminent features of 
both nations are a universal optimism, great daring, a 
far-sighted spirit of enterprise and a growing influence 
of single powerful personalities. 

While this has been true of America from the begin- 
ning, only in the last decades the old Hanseatic spirit 
has overthrown a too cautious, almost narrow-minded 
conservatism in Germany. Now we find her trade ex- 
panding from Asia to South America, while the whole 
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of Europe has been made the United States’ market 
for raw materials and even for some manufactured 
articles. 

However, a difference is shown between the ‘coun- 
tries in the preparation for the practical work. 
Though both have excellent commercial, industrial 
and technical schools, the Americans are still not in- 
clined to devote a great length of time to theoretical 
study before entering the field of real business. 
Among them the restless impatience and eagerness for 
present results still prevails, while in Germany the 
necessity of a more thorough extended course as set 
forth by the curriculum of the schools turns its stu- 
dents out more broadly and theoretically prepared. 

Common to both countries is the immense increase 
of foreign trade in the last decades; different, however, 
its character. The United States is still mainly an 
agricultural and mining country; her industry works 
principally for the domestic: market. Her export of 
manufactures, although growing, is still comparatively 
small, while the exportation of raw materials has 
reached an immense height. Germany, on the other 
side, is now an industrial country, and although more 
than one-third of the population is still engaged in 
farming, the immense army of industrial workmen 
must be fed partly on imported grain and the factories 
supplied with imported raw materials. Germany’s 
export consists chiefly of manufactures. Like the 


United States, however, she has a great domestic 
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industry-market, and her factories do not depend on 
the foreign trade alone. 

Germany buys at the present time much more from 
the United States than she sells to her. In 1907 the 
United States imported from Germany $161,543,556, 
in 1908 $142,935,549 worth of merchandise. The ex- 
port in the same years valued $256,595,563 and 
$276,922,089. 

Among the goods exported to Germany, cotton, 
copper, pork, lard, corn, oil and wheat rank first; 
among the imports from Germany, cotton and silk 
goods, ceramics, gloves, toys, chemicals, beet sugar, 
skins and paper goods. 

We find that the United States and Germany both 
follow the protectionistic system. Different, however, 
are their opinions as to the degree df protection neces- 
sary. Under the old tariff laws about 60% of the Ger- 
man goods have been dutiable here, against 50% of the 
American goods on the other side. The rates on 
dutiable goods have been twice as high in America as 
in Germany. The new tariff will increase the rates on 
about one-quarter of the goods imported from Ger- 
many, and will affect 4.5% (paper goods, cotton and 
silk manufactures) nearly prohibitively. 

In spite of that the trade between the two countries 
will as a whole in times of prosperity hardly de- 
crease, because the American and German merchants 
will find new openings to continue their commercial 
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Large concerns in different branches of industry 
and trade organized in order to exclude competition 
are found in both the United States and Germany. 
The Sugar Trust, the Kali Syndicate and the Steel 
Trust are German examples of this class. Germany 
has, upon thorough investigation, so far not consid- 
ered it necessary to issue any anti-trust laws. She 
follows the principle often emphasized in America— 
that large business concerns as a whole are an un- 
avoidable and healthy stage of development, and that 
the state is only called upon to prevent abuses of the 
powers concentrated in them. 

Not long ago the American considered as the main 
intellectual feature of Germany a weak, almost senti- 
mental idealism, while the German formerly looked at 
the American asa pure materialist. Since both nations 
know each other better, they have learned that these 
opinions are unjustified, although there is some truth 
at the base of each. 

The great ideals of liberty and justice are equally 
dear to both nations; if we, however, consider idealism 
as the habit of seeing something else in life besides 
success alone, of spending part of one’s life in training 
the mind for the enjoyment of beauty and greatness 
in nature, art and literature, Germany has something 
to teach America. 

The American is accustomed to make the best of his 
strong, practical sense. He throws all his life into his 


work, all his energy and all his time. The German, 
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although not less one-sided in his general business, 
takes his leisure and devotes part of his life to pleas- 
ures of a higher order. It is apparent, however, 
that this difference is now at the vanishing point, 
partly because of the lower tide in the rush of busi- 
ness, partly as a result of broader education and of 
journeys to foreign countries, partly through the 
influence of the German-born population and their 
descendants. 

That the Americans are not less capable of idealism 
than any other nation is clearly shown in American 
university life, where everything that has proved good 
and beautiful in the world’s culture is taught by 
broad-minded professors and readily understood by 
clear-eyed and warm-hearted students. We will find 
that German humanism is playing just as important a 
part here as across the water. 

Since 1820 it has become an ever-increasing habit 
of American students to visit German universities. 
To-day many hundreds yearly listen to German pro- 
fessors, not enumerating the thousands who go for 
research and to study the arts. It is natural that in 
the course of so many years German ideas have been 
transplanted by enthusiastic American scholars to the 
home soil. Free independent research, the shining 
gem in the fame of German universities, is now not 
less deeply rooted in American science, and more and 
more German students cross the ocean yearly to study 


at the centres of American learning 
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One thing emphasized with equal force in American 
and German general education is patriotism—one of 
the most preéminent qualities of both nations, power- 
ful and similar at the same time. Fifty years ago the 
German patriotism was rather morose; it had to look 
back with sentimental veneration at past greatness. 
Now the German is proud of the present power of his 
country, a pride which counts in a man’s life and 
work. It is the same kind of patriotism which grows 
in the United States, and both nations will understand 
and honor the pride of the other, because it is backed 
not by vain enthusiasm but by strong reality. 

The intellectual features of the United States and 
Germany have found their true personification in 
Theodore Roosevelt and Emperor William II, two 
men of striking similarity, both of the highest opti- 
mism, gifted with a broad sense of practical philosophy, 
a faithful belief and a tireless energy in advancing the 
good, and with a universal interest for anything that 
might help the world’s development. 

The social conditions of the United States and 
Germany are necessarily widely affected by the differ- 
ent forms of government. 

The main feature of the old monarchy was its firmly 
built classes-system, which did not permit the lower 
to rise, while the Republic grants a fair opportunity 
to everyone. The Germany of to-day is no morea 
monarchy in the above sense; the boundary lines are 


more laxly drawn and a democratic spirit is pervading 
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the people. Noblemen are becoming merchants, the 
lower classes send their sons to the bar and the bench 
and even the army no longer reserves its officer’s 
sword for the nobleman. American individualism, 
granting the mroper‘place to the fittest man, wherever 
he comes from, is becoming more and more the rule 
in monarchic Germany. 

A consequence of the former classes-system has 
been the growth of the social-democratic party, the 
‘‘workman’s party,” the open program of which is 
to abolish the monarchy and to establish a republic 
on the principles of public ownership, puhlic super- 
vision of education, work and reward. The party’s old 
hatred against the monarchy and the ‘‘ ruling classes” 
is no longer justifiable under the now changed circum- 
stances and in view of Germany's workman’s insurance 
laws. There are signs that the social-democratic party 
will leave its old, merely negative standpoint, and 
proceed to an active work for public welfare side by 
side with the liberal parties and with the government 
itself. 

The United States has no social-democratic party 
in the German sense and will never have one, because 
the principal reasons—monarchial system and class- 
rule—are missing. The natural struggle of the work- 
ingman for better conditions is fought by the trade 
unions within the frame of their special branches, a 
sound method in which also the German workman will 
fight his battles in the near future. 
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This short survey shows that besides many similar- 
ities there are a great number of differences in the 
general conditions of America and Germany. How- 
ever, they are all of an internal nature and not apt to 
cause any antagonism between the two nations. 

The possibilities of friction lie on other grounds. 

Competition in trade is not likely to cause serious 
difficulties. ‘They could only arise about the export 
of manufactured goods to Europe and from Germany 
to the United States. 

The latter’s European trade in this branch is still 
very small, and does not endanger any German indus- 
try. The present German competition in the United 
States will probably decrease temporarily as a conse- 
quence of the new tariff; as, however, the German in- 
dustry will certainly be able to find new markets, this 
fact may cause temporary but not permanent ill- 
feeling. 

Americans contemplate sometimes as more serious 


the ‘‘German invasion” of South America—less the 





supremacy of German trade than the expanding Ger- 
man settlements. As a matter of fact, in Latin 
‘ 

America there are not many more than one million 
Germans, spread over an area of eight million square 
miles, occupied by a native population of more than 
forty millions. 

Only a few of these settlers are German subjects. 
Most of them are citizens of their adopted countries, 


and the experience of the United States herself has 
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shown that German inimigrants, although they keep 
up their Germanism for ornamental and recreative 
purposes, soon become most thoroughly amalga- 
mated. 

It has long been an American trait to see in the 
strength of another nation not a peril, but an increased 
guarantee for the peace and the progress of the world. 
It is most desirable that this wise and far-sighted view 
should be received as a leading principle everywhere. 
That it is the true expression of Germany’s attitude 
towards America has been well voiced by Emperor 
William II, when he said to Mr. W. W. Phelps, then 
Ambassador in Berlin: ‘‘ From childhood I have ad- 
mired the great and expanding community you repre- 
sent. Among the many conspicuous characteristics of 
your fellow citizens the world admires in particular 
their spirit of enterprise, their respect of law and 
their inventiveness. Germans feel themselves the 
more drawn to the people of the United States because 
of the many ties that inevitably accompany kinship of 
blood, The feeling which both countries entertain 
most strongly is that of relationship and friendship of 
long standing, and the future can only strengthen the 


heartiness of our relations!” 
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A small edition of a monthly bibliography of articles having to 
do with international matters is also published and distributed to 
libraries, magazines and newspapers. 

Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the Secretary 
of the American Association for International Conciliation, Post 
Office Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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